18   HAUPTMANN AND SILESIA
members of the quartet of auditors were the fellow-Silesians and fellow-poets Gerhart Hauptmann and Hermann Stehr. While the former village schoolmaster Stehr sat modestly withdrawn in a corner and closed his eyes and let his iron-grey head sink on his breast, the master of the house, on fire with the irresistible appeal of the music, sat on a chair placed quite close to the musicians.
His hands were clasped around his knees. His head, with the hair still greyish-blond, was bent backwards. His light-blue eyes stared up at the vault of the ceiling, as though the musical sounds were agile, little ships that were carrying his own thoughts out on the high seas of the world of the spirit.
When the last tone had died away Gerhart Hauptmann rose. He embraced his Gretchen, kissed Mrs. Berg's hand, and shook hands with the two gentlemen. The poet was entranced with the artistry of the musicians. With a childlike charm he thanked them for the pleasure that their playing had given him.
Later there followed the supper in the wood-panelled dining room, which was like the private dining room of a luxury liner. During supper, too, the host retained the same unaffected modesty that was an intrinsic parr of his nature.
These festivities of the spirit and of the senses belonged to the past. The old man, bent with sciatica, sighed gently from his green armchair.
"Oh, yes—Stehr, Professor Griinfeld, Georg Engel—how wonderfully well he described the concert! You, who witnessed my happy years— gone . . ."
Margarete gently contradicted the old man. "Several of them are still alive. The war has scattered them."
"How I hate it—the military profession, the clamor of war. Why, in my Festspiel in 1913 I wrote the words (and later crossed them out, I must admit): 'swords are degenerate plows and soldiers degenerate farmers.' Who would have understood me then? Who understands me today . . . ?"
He closed his eyes and seemed to doze. And we, too, were silent for a long time. Finally, Margarete signaled to me with her eyes. On tiptoe we left the sleeping Hauptmann alone.
m When the gentlemen from the Gauleiter's office appeared at tea time, Hauptmann was noticeably rested. He was sitting in the green chair again and called for wine instead of tea. He himself drank Pjolter Cognac with soda . . "It was u^'j, favorite drink when he was an ld » he declared.
The caraffe with the Burgundy sparkled in front of the window. Soon the glasses were filled.     -
The gentlemen were seated. One was a stiff and formal academician;